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sense of fatigue, either on the part of speaker or hearers, as Mr. Albert 
Smith's story of the ascent of Mont Blanc. It was always the same 
and always different, delightful at once because it was so old and because 
it was so new. There were cockneys who made it a point to hear 
this story once a week for years, and all travellers remember the even- 
ing which they spent with this good-humored egotist as one of the finest 
passages in their European experience. Albert Smith never had much 
to say, but he made his small capital go very far. He could not write 
like Dickens or Thackeray, or even like Douglas Jerrold, but he never 
attempted the extravagances of Sala, or the slang of the author of Guy 
Livingstone. He never fell from the style of a gentleman into the 
style of a buffoon or a maniac. Wit, properly so called, he had not, and 
he seldom ventures either upon a good or a bad pun. His stories make 
one laugh by the comical situations which they present, and by their ex- 
aggeration of those slight ordinary ills which occasion most of the misery 
of common life. They are the adventures of the Pickwick Club diluted. 

In this volume of Wild Oats we meet again several of the characters 
who have figured in Mr. Smith's previous volumes. Mr. Ledbury gets 
into a few more difficulties, at home and abroad ; Mr. Straggles has a 
day's fishing, a day's shooting, rides a steeple-chase, goes cheap to the 
races, and eats white-bait at Greenwich ; Mr. Grubbe has a night with 
Memnon ; Mrs. Perkapple appears in the Gothics' Ball ; Mrs. Crud- 
dle visits the Isle of Wight ; and Mr. Tonks keeps Christmas in a 
fancy style. In the paper which describes " A Day with Barnum," 
however, we take leave to say that Mr. Smith has invented for the 
famous showman a dialect which neither he nor any genuine Yankee 
ever used. Mr. Barnum's English is not certainly of the choicest: 
but the patois which he is here made to speak would be as strange to 
a Connecticut pedler as it seems to a London lecturer. 

Some of Mr. Smith's poetical pieces are thrown into this mixture. 
They do not seem to us of great merit, though the versification is 
smooth, and the sentiment agreeable. We make exception, however 
in favor of the version of Burger's Lenore, in which both the spirit 
and the language of the ballad are admirably rendered. 



2. — Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. A Story of an Interdict. 
By T. Adolphtjs Trollopb. London : Chapman and Hall. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 417. 

The Trollope family, mother and sons, have certainly a genius for 
book-making, if we deny to them any other kind of genius. All that 
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they write is readable, and it needs a practised reader to keep pace 
with what they write. Mr. Anthony Trollope gives forth his regular 
serial novel with as much accuracy and rapidity as the late Mr. James, 
and we expect a new photograph of parochial life and clerical manners 
as surely as we were used to depend upon a new appearance of the 
" solitary horseman." Mr. Adolphus Trollope works the historical 
vein, and works it to good purpose. Few miners could get so much 
gold from such hard and unpromising fields, or beat it out over so large 
a surface in working it. He has the art of making slight material go 
very far. 

In his latest work he has managed to " invest with interest," as the 
reviewers say, a theme which has been left almost unnoticed by other 
writers ; has wrought out into a substantial volume of more than four 
hundred pages a passage from Italian history to which Ranke gives 
scarcely five and twenty pages ; and has brought forward as representa- 
tive men two personages to whom none but a book-maker would have 
thought of assigning such an honor. Both of these men, indeed, were 
remarkable in their way ; both were, in some sense, self-made men ; 
and one of them, certainly, had in his character and in his action he- 
roic elements. But it must seem, even to a reader unfamiliar with 
history, that Mr. Trollope gives a disproportioned importance to a con- 
troversy so far inferior in dramatic positions and in permanent results 
to most of the religious controversies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. This quarrel of words between the Pope and the Venetian 
Council, with its short alarm, its petty intrigues, its ponderous efforts of 
compromise, and its final evasion, appears quite undignified when we 
think of the wars of the Reformation in Germany, which went before, 
or the strife of the English Revolution, which followed. There is 
nothing grand about it, and the actors seemed dwarfed to mere diplo- 
matists. The victory rested with neither side. The Pope did not 
win, since the Friar escaped his clutches ; and the Friar did not win, 
since Venice conceded the substance of all that was in dispute. The 
story is a very apt illustration of the Italian proverb, which has passed 
into all languages : "Assai romor e poca lana." 

Yet withal, though he has no battles to describe, no scenes o'f mag- 
nificence, or of terror, or of critical danger to bring before us, only dry 
details of what managers said and wrote and plotted, Mr. Trollope has 
succeeded in constructing a pleasant story. He has awakened a curi- 
osity to know more about this bold friar, who dared to defy in a Cath- 
olic land the threats and the terrors of the Papal power. Father 
Paul Sarpi appears here as the companion of Savonarola, and hence- 
forth the name of the Florentine Dominican will be associated with 
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that of the Venetian Servite. Heretofore, Sarpi has been thought of 
only as the half-malignant historian of the Council of Trent, a heretic 
in disguise, and a hypocrite in pretending to hold the Catholic faith 
while satirizing the work of Catholic doctors. Now he appears as the 
devout believer not less than the accomplished scholar, — one who 
would not sacrifice his faith to his knowledge, yet could not relinquish 
his knowledge at the bidding of any ecclesiastical lord. One result of 
this book of Mr. Trollope will be to change the usual estimate of Fa- 
ther Paul, which has come from the insinuations of Catholic writers, 
and to vindicate fully his sincerity and his honesty. 

Mr. Trollope does not succeed in making a hero of Paul the Pope. 
The lawyer Borghese was too hard-headed as well as too hard-hearted 
to win any sympathy for his genius or his virtue. Nor was he iniqui- 
tous enough to become conspicuous like Alexander or Innocent. He 
was one of those average popes, who excite neither admiration nor 
horror, neither pity nor contempt, — a far less remarkable man for what 
he was and for what he did than the Neapolitan Caraffa, who had borne 
before him the Apostolic name. When we think of " Borghese," it is 
not of the obstinate martinet who strove to outwit and to browbeat the 
Venetian Republic, but of the luxurious, aristocratic family which still 
displays, as it has displayed for two centuries, its gaudy magnificence 
in palaces and gardens, in galleries and tombs, and has given by its 
splendid vanity such nourishment to art. Few of those who wonder 
at the jasper columns and the bronze sculptures of the chapel in Santa 
Maria Maggiore think of the man who is there commemorated as one 
whom such a monument befits. At the tomb of Julius II., memory re- 
calls the warrior Pope not less than the genius of Michel Angelo. But 
at the tomb of Paul V., it is only Guido, Arpino, and Bernini whose 
hands we see, and not that of the vain man who commanded their 
work. 

3. — A Pictorial Handbook of Modern Geography, on a Popular Plan. 
Compiled from the best Authorities, English and Foreign, and com- 
pleted to the Present Time ; with numerous Tables and a General 
Index. By Henet G. Bohn, F. R. G. S., F. L. S., F. R. S. L., 
F. H. S., Hon. Member of the Institute of Geneva. Illustrated 
by one hundred and fifty Engravings on Wood, and fifty-one accu- 
rate Maps engraved on Steel. London : H. G. Bohn. 1861. 12mo. 
pp. 529. 

A careful reading of Bohn's new manual of Geography enables us 
to say that it is an exceedingly accurate and valuable work, well con- 



